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Russian  indiistiy,  which  the  war  had  phiced  in  a  state  of  ex- 
tremely unstable  equilibrium  even  before  the  revolution,  suffered  in 
a  marked  manner  from  the  disorganizing  tendencies  that  made  their 
appearance  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  October,  1917,  when  the  BoLshe- 
viki  came  into  power. 

DEMOBILIZATION  OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  latter  days  of  December,  1917,  the  Commissars  of  Labor  and 
War  issued  orders  for  the  immediate  closing  of  all  factories  that 
had  been  working  for  the  defense  of  the  country  and  for  measures 
to  be  taken  within  a  month's  time  for  their  return  to  peace  work. 

It  was  clear  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  activity  of  tlie.se 
works  at  that  time,  especially  in  the  metal  industries,  that  such  an 
order  was  equivalent  to  the  paralysis  of  industry,  and  this  was  con- 
firmed by  what  followed.  At  the  end  of  1917  nearly  all  factories 
took  part  in  one  way  or  another  in  work  for  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, and  though  their  work  was  carried  on  energetically,  yet  the  con- 
ditions of  their  supply  of  raw  materials  and  fuel  were  so  difficult  that 
frequently,  despite  the  urgent  demand  for  military  supplies,  now 

»  This  report  was  written  by  an  unofflclal  observer  of  high  standing  in  his  profession 
The  Bureau  has  no  means  of  verifying  all  his  statements,  but  the  account  seems  credible 
in  the  light  of  information  from  other  sources. 
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one,  now  another,  factory  was  obli<jed  to  cease  working,  owing  to 
the  want  of  fuel  am]  raw  material.  Under  such  conditions  the  elab- 
oration of  a  plan  for  demobilization  and  the  return  of  the  factories 
to  peace-time  work  called  for  special  tliought,  timely  rearrange- 
ment, and  great  caution  in  its  realization.  The  foregoing  categorical 
orders  were  certain  to  initiate  the  destruction  of  industry  on  a  large 
scale. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  expiration  of  the  month  within  which 
jieace-time  work  was  to  have  been  resumed— i.  e.,  by  the  end  of 
January,  1918 — not  one  of  the  munition  works  was  able  to  begin  any 
kind  of  peace-time  labor  and  all  were  obliged  to  remain  closed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few.  which,  at  the  demand  of  the  workmen,  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  of  the  commissars  and  continued  to  execute  the 
orders  received  earlier. 


FINANCING  or  INDUSTRY  LEFT  TO  OWNERS. 


The  question  of  financing  business  at  so  critical  a  moment  was 
solved  by  the  government  as  imsuccessfully  as  the  technical  question. 
Having  practically  taken  these  businesses  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
owners  and  dictated  conditions  to  them  without  any  possibility  of 
appeal,  the  government  left  the  responsibility  for  the  financial  side 
of  the  matter  with  the  former  owners,  without  taking  any  measures 
either  for  working  out  a  wage  scale  or  for  creating  a  State"  fund  such 
as  was  necessary  for  so  large  a  "  government  lockout."  The  working 
out  of  t;Iie  wage  scales  was  begun  only  when  the  works  had  been  at  a 
standstill  for  more  than  a  month  and  the  conditions  of  paying  off 
the  workers  were  very  varied,  so  much  so  as  to  arouse  violent  com- 
plaints among  the  men.  The  want  of  money  was  also  the  cause  of 
payment  being  delayed  for  many  weeks. 


FLIGHT  OF  TOWN  PROLETARIAT  TO  ^'ILLAGES. 


Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  work — for,  as  has  been  said, 
the  majority  of  the  factories  were  closed— and  also  owing  to  the  food 
crisis  in  the  towns,  which  had  now  assumed  an  especially  acute  form, 
the  highly  skilled  workers  departed  in  large  numbers  to  their  villao-es 
or  to  the  gram-producing  Governments  (Provinces)  and,  of  cour'se, 
never  returned  to  the  factories.  Thus  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
proletariat  remained  in  the  towns,  consisting  of  those  elements  of 
the  population  who  were  interested  not  so  much  in  work  as  in  ex- 
tracting profit  out  of  the  situation.  It  was  from  this  same  "  active 
minority"  that  detachments  were  drawn  later  to  be  sent  to  the 
villages  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  food  crisis  in  the  towns  and 
that  democratic  representatives  for  the  new  governmental  labor 
establishments  were  chosen. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  ORGANIZING  AND  TECHNICAL  APPARATUS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  organizing  and  technical  apparatus  of  industrial  undertak- 
ings, which  even  before  this  was  not  on  a  sufHcientlv  high  level  in 
Russia,  was  ruined,  as  the  technical  staffs  of  the  works  either  left  of 
their  own  accord  or  were  expelled  by  the  representatives  and  execu- 
tives ot  the  new  government. 


The  scientific  organization  of  production  and  rational  -icconntino- 
which  were  just  beginning  to  de^^lop  in  Russian  inSk  n^^^^^ 
n  n^'n?  f' ^'"•'^r  experienced  staff  of  em  ryee's  but 

seemingly  most  valuable  and  necessary    especially  in  view  of  tlie 

on  paper),  that  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  uneducated  masses  of  the 
workmen  were  most  frequently  directed. 


PILLAGING  OF  FACTORIES. 


The  second  stage  of  the  destruction  of  industry  consisted  in  the 

SCTfae   'rr''"'-*^''^'  ''"^"^^  -'1^1-^  of  mate 

rial  and  fuel.  The  new  managers  of  the  factories,  unable  to  rise 
above  the  interests  of  their  own  class,  were  guided  soldy  by  primitive 
feelings  and  the  desire  to  seize  what  was"  most  rarelnd  v  iSle 
o?o  iSfnL'^'f  °*  ^T''^  expediency,  reminders  of  the  criminalitj 
ot  pillagmg  the  machinery  and  fittings  of  the  works  simply  because 
afe^s^Trtf  "'^  standstill:  though  they  mighi  b^^  Sed' 
we^;^S!fci;c!l\?^deTsabX|?*^^^  ^^^^''^^^  ^"^^ 

Owing  to  specially  favorable  conditions  for  being  supplied  with 
high-class  and  special  forms  of  foreign  raw  materiaf  and  sen  imrm 
fac  ured  goods  Petrograd  had  developed  its  skilled  metal  ind™ 
both  metal-working  and  metallurgical,  machinery  construction,  lathe 
building,  high-class  castings,  etc.,  in  a  high  degree.    Thus  possessing 
a  plentiful  and  valuable  supply  of  machinery  and  fittings  pZ3 
during  periods  when  the  watchwords  of  evacuation,  relfef  from  Sver- 
''^Wf'':  rife,  became  a  tempting  object  to  all  manner  of 
undei  takings,  both  m  other  regions  and  in  the  city  itself.    The  jrov- 
ermnent  distributed  orders  right  and  left  to  surrender  such  and  such 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  Petrograd  factories  to  other  regions,  Imt  the 
tew  worlanen  remaining  at  the  Petrograd  works  did  their  best  to  pre- 
vent this,  acting  m  this  respect  in  harmony  with  the  technical  staff 
ot  the  works.    It  is  true,  however,  that  the  coincidence  of  views  was 
not  the  consequence  of  any  farsightedness  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men but  simply  arose  from  their  feeling  of  self-preservation,  for  they 
realized  that  when  their  factory  was  finally  closed  they  would  have 
to  leave.  •' 

Having  thus  carried  out  the  "demobilization"  of  industry  the 
government,  even  before  its  nationalization  of  industry,  manao-ed 
to  upset  factory  production,  its  financing,  its  technical'  apparatus 
and  that  same  proletariat  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  support  of 
the  government.  This  disorganization  was  carried  out  with  such 
completeness  that  its  results  still  exercise  and  will  exercise  in  the 
future  a  decisive  influence  on  the  course  of  Russian  industry. 

ATTEMPT  TO  RESTORE  INDUSTRY. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  there  was  no  general,  well- 
thought-out  plan  of  demobilization,  and  industry  passed  over  into 
the  post-war  period  with  a  ruined  technical  and  athninistrative  appr, 
ratus  and  without  any  definite  plans  for  production  or  any  financial 
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prospects.  The  consequences  soon  became  apparent,  and  the  ensuing 
period  IS  tyi)ical  of  the  chaos  that  resulted  from  the  attempts  at 
some  kind  of  creative  work  made  by  the  organs  of  the  government. 
1  urning  to  the  question  of  the  measures  taken  in  the  matter  of  restor- 
ing industry,  two  periods  .sliould  be  distinguished — the  period  pre- 
cedmg  the  nationalization  of  industry  and  the  period  following  it. 
Side  by  side  with  the  measures  enumerated  there  should  be  examined 
the  results  actually  attained. 

PERIOD  BEFORE  NATIONALIZATION— BEGINNING  OF  PEACE-TIME  WOEK. 

Tlie  prenationalization  period,  though  short  (from  January  to 
August,  1918),  is  so  characteristic  that  some  little  attention  must  be 
given  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  altogether  unknown  what  branches  of 
peace-time  industry  were  necessary  at  the  moment  and  on  what  scale 
Jn  the  second  place,  the  factories  had  neither  any  plans  for  pro- 
duction nor  any  ideas  as  to  finance.    But  as  circumstances  urgently 
called  for  the  immediate  solution  of  these  questions  and  the  activitV 
ot  the  factories  had  to  continue,  even  if  it  were  onlv  externallv  the 
government,  under  pressure  from  the  workmen  still  i-emainin"-  in  the 
factories,  began  spasmodically  grasping  at  one  project  after  another 
tor  orders  proposed  by  the  factories  on  an  obviouslv  exaggerated 
scale  and  frequently  altogether  beyond  the  capacity  6t  the  f^actorv 
Ihe  question  of  supplies  of  raw  material  for  filling  the  orders  and 
the  hnancial  side  of  the  matter  were  ignored  completely.     The  results 
were  such  that  in  one  industrial  region,  for  instance,  orders  for  the 
repair  of  locomotives  were  given  to  12  works,  from  large  machinerv- 
construction  works  down  to  small  workshops,  each  works  to  finish 
j>  to  20  engines  a  month.    In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  exertions  of 
hese  works  tJiey  failed  to  obtain  a  single  locomotive  for  repair  as 
the  railway  shops  at  which  the  engines  had  been  repaired  up  to  that 
time  refused  to  give  up  the  engines  for  repair  to  outside  worfe 
Ihe  repair  of  motor  cars  in  this  region  was  offered  to  10  works  and 
worksliops,  the  majontv  of  which  (as,  for  instance,  the  shops  of  the 
International  Sleeping  Car  Co.)  had  not  done  anv  work  of  ?he  kind 
before.  The  suggested  output  of  repairs  per  month  was  10  to  50  cars 
Two  months  of  sedulous  search  for  motor  cars  to  repair  led  finallv 
to  the  discovery  of  two  so-called  "motor-car  cemeteries"  filled  wS 
heaps  of  utteriy  irreparable  scrap  metal  left  over  from  complete  v 
battered  motor  cars    The  more  fortunate  works  succeeded  in  obtain 
mg  two  or  three  motor  cars  each  for  repair.    Matters  were  the  same 
with  other  orders.   Moreover,  the  same  factories  were  selected  for  dl 
manner  of  work,  from  repairing  railway  engines  down  to  the  o  nn 
t.ty  produc  lon  of  spare  parts  for  telephoned  and  tle^raX  Th"s 
shows  ,n  what  measure  the  orders  distributed  nmZl^theLtoviel 
corresponded  to  their  equipment  <'"'oag  me  lactones 

The  situation  of  the  works  stiil  remaining,  durin<.  thi-  period  the 


also  served  as  a  constant  pretext  for  accusing  the  management  of 
the  works  of  sabotape  and  counter-revolutiomirv  ac  It  was 

tS^'J^^'^'^'f:''^''  f^'^'^''-'  P'-°°*«-  lik^  the  discovery  of  tL  "  ceme 
onAl.hlM'"/rf  the  workmen  (even  the  most  irrec- 

oncilable   that  the  industrial  situation  was  not  caused  bv  inv 

irt"^\hfninc;^f ''-"^^''^  management  bii,  Zs  U?e 
, ',       "-"^  policy  ot  the  government. 

ilius  tlie  government,  having  undertaken  to  run  the  works  was 
obliged  in  one  way  or  another  to  keep  them  going;  i.  e  to  m^The 
staff  of  workmen  and  employees  in  them.    In  cSnseq„;nce^of^th  s 

L  ororcH^t"  "''wf  ^  ^"'r^'^'^-T  ^'^'"^  *°  1"^^''  mdependen  of 
of  the  S?  tr  T;'''''^       ''^'^rV  ^''■'"''^  full  pensioners 

This  L^  ll  A   /  '^''f^'lT-"*  '  °f  by  them, 

-ih  s  hnally  destroyed  all  impulse  to  operate  the  works  at  caivicitv 
and  the  productivity  of  labor,  which  had  already  fa  len  n2  s,nk 
to  a  minimum.  Those  factories  which  had  no\-elation  to  an  v 
worlforT^r'^f  '''''  °Wiged  to  change  the  nature  of  t  ir 
lot  m  the  end.  Ihey  escaped  only  the  acute  preliminary  sta-es  of 
he  breakdown,  but  they  too  were  reduced  to  the  con.lition  of  pen- 
Dei  forn,nS  P^^''  regularly  but  haying  no  dutiel  to 
mum               therefore  their  productivity  also  sank  to  the  mini- 


mum. 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  INDUSTRIES, 


.  As  has  been  mentioned,  practically  the  entire  management  of 
industry  had  already  been  taken  over  by  the  government  but 

his  action  required  to  be  formally  confirmed,  as  the  undefined  re- 
lations between  the  former  ownei-s  of  the  undertakings  and  tlie 
goyernment  officials  were  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstandin' ' 
iQiox^*^'''"''''^  °"  *he  nationalization  of  industries  (July  26' 

1918)  was  merely  a  formal  statement  of  the  fact  that  all  under- 
takings were  henceforth  to  be  the  property  of  the  State 

Actually  the  management  of  the  works  was  left  untouched,  and  it 
was  only  the  question  of  financing  the  undertakings  that  was  facili- 
tated, as  now  that  they  were  State  property,  it  was  possible  to  present 
all  hnancial  claims  formally  to  the  respective  government  institutions 
1  his  was  a  period  of  transition,  which  need  not  be  dwelt  on  in  detail 
m  this  short  study.  It  is  necessary  to  pass  on  to  the  period  of  so- 
called  unihcation  of  industry  in  trusts,  when  the  former  private 
boards  of  directors  were  get  aside  and  Soviet  government  officials 
took  control  of  the  works. 

"  TRUSTIFICATION  "  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

The  improperly  planned  distribution  of  orders  among  the  works 
during  the  farst  period  showed  that  many  undertakings  had  received 
Similar  orders,  which  resulted  in  concerns  working  on  the  same  lines 
competing  with  one  another  for  raw  materials  and  fuel,  and  fre- 
quently enticing  away  one  another's  employees.  The  con.stant  mis- 
understandings, arising  from  the  relations  "of  the  former  mana<rers 
and  owners  of  the  undertakings  both  with  the  government  offic^ials 
in  charge  and  with  the  interior  factory  organizations;  the  divergences 


in  principle  and  the  obscure  points  in  the  financinfj  of  the  works- 
all  this  hiiiilly  led  to  the  formation  of  industrial  trusts.  But  under 
tlie  conditions  created  by  the  government  itself,  this  correct  and 
10f?icaI  measure  did  not  yield  the  expected  results,  but  merely  con- 
solidated all  the  negative  and  obnoxious  effects  mentioned."  This 
untoreseen  effect  of  the  trusts  is  so  interesting  that  it  deserves  some 
comment. 

In  creating  all  kinds  of  factory  amalgamations,  such  as  "  glavki  " 
(heads)  '  centers,"  and  "trusts,"  the  government  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  organize  the  development  of  industry,  to  create  competent 
managing  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  numerous 
incompetent  separate  managing  boards,  to  economize  both  in  the  ex- 
penses of  management  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  technical  staff 
and  resources,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  government  control  over  the 
operations  of  any  given  branch  of  industry.  All  these  propositions 
m  jjractice  led  to  the  following  results  ■  pioposiuons 

w.^Tn  T>,''°*'''-r  *  managers  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  undertakings 
was  m  the  position  of  an  owner,  but  one  interested  merelv  in  retain- 
ing his  position ;  1  e  m  the  continuance  of  the  works  at  any  cost 
without  caring  whether  the  undertakings  in  its  "roup  were  work 
ing  rationally  better  than  others,  etc.  There  wa^  noUs ider"  t  on 
as  to  the  profitableness  of  the  undertakings.  Moreover  the  amal 
gamation  of  similar  branches  of  industry  Snder  one  "head '^nXs 
all  compaTison  and  criticism  of  similar  undertakings  impossible 

First  of  all.  the  stability  and  the  very  existencS  of  ill  kinds  of 
managing  glavki  depended  solely  on  their  relations  with  the  work 
men  of  the  given  amalgamation  of  works.    Secondly,  every  board  of 
managers  of  a  trust  had  only  a  collective  responsibi  ity ;  none  of  its 
members  had  any  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  Iv  obHcratiJi 
Thirdly,  m  the  boards  of  the  trusts,  which  to  a  certain  extent  earned 
out  the  policy  of  he  government,  it  was  obligatory  that  the  maiority 
of  the  members  should  be  workmen  and  the  minority  technica  spe 
ciahsts.    ( Frequently  this  ratio  was  not  observed  in  the  case  of  indi 
vidua    undertakings.)    Moreover,  the  workmen  members  of  the 
trust  boards  were  elected  by  all  the  workmen  of  the  indert?akin<^s 
forming  the  respective  trusts.    As  a  result,  all  that  the  tr  s  boards 
did  was  to  strive  in  every  way  to  keep  their  works  goin-  allowing 
no  criticisin  of  their  workmen,  and  to  devote  all  their^e^ei'^ies  to  im^ 
proving  the  condition  of  the  workmen  of  their  trust,  by  whom  t  iTv 
had  been  elected  arguing  very  justly  that  onlv  such'a  poHcrwo  Id 
nsure  the  complet^^  support  of  the  workmen  "and  secu  ^  theii  own 
tenure  of  office.    Under  such  conditions  labor  discSie  and  h, 
creased  production  could  not  be  brought  about  as  on  tlil       \  ,  I 
attempt  to  put  them  into  practice,  the^echS  staffwe  e  tl  f'S 
to  suffer;  the  workmen  on  the  board  o-ave  wnv  at  LI        i  • 
begjvn  t.  curry  favor  with  the  workmtn^X  Ztel  them  ^^^"^ 

The  foregoing  shows  the  practical  worth  of  the  sloo-nni  th.t 
at  one  time  put  forward  in  the  press  such  is  tit  "  t"  i        .  '^'"'5 
labor,"  "  Systems  of  premiums,"  etc  Taylorization  of 

toward  the  workmen,  as  described  Sn  pa|es  25  ^d^6  ^'^"'"<='^  «°  overbearing  attftude 
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OPERATION  OF  PREMIUM  SYSTEM. 

tiot"oftirf*'"^  "^"'*'^/'°''  of  factory  conditions  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  premium  system  and  its  results.  At  first  all  the  o-  ,vp  mi 
ment  authorities  were  against  any  supplementary  prvmenti  fo.  wo  ^ 
oyer  and  above  the  standard  rates."^' At  last/b  com  n^conv  need 
that  It  was  the  very  standardization  of  rates  which  aVnon"  ^  ,e  • 
factors  was  conducing  to  the  great  reduction  of  output  tlie  uith,  H 
ties  finally  admitted  the  possibility  of  paying  work,  en  rp'  ™. 
for  an  e.xcess  of  output,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  such  su 

^S^S'JSi^"'^         -"^  ^^^p- 

When  this  regulation  was  passed  the  workmen  came  to  the  con 
dusion  that  henceforth  they  had  the  right  to  receive  the  \taml.ml 
^ges  plus  an  obligatory  50  per  cent  (later  100  per  c^^nt)    Zu  _ 
£dZ?r  "'^^  "'"^  introduced  no  standard  ^f  ou  ut 

m?d  nf  f  1?"      im       ^  ^™rkmen  began  t  be 

paid  as  follows:  When  a  workman  had  finished  a  given  piece  of 
work  the  shop  steward  would  enter  the  time  which  was  s  p  osed  to 
have  been  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  job.    This  wa  '  ways 
ittle  more  than  the  time  actually  spent,  and  so  calculated  as  o  m  ike 
the  accountant  work  out  an  extra  5o'per  cent  on  the  workman's 
standard  wages.   If  m  such  cases  it  might  be  argued  that  the  f  i  n-n 
of  this  method  was  due  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  pri  ciple  of^^ 
the  maximum  premium  rates,  the  following  example  proves  tl  at 
this  was  not  so,  but  that  it  was  impossible  uiTder  thi  exi  ting  co 
tions  and  relations  between  the  workmen  and  the  State  to  e:stal  ish 
any  effective  means  for  increasing  the  productivity  of  labor  For 
instance,  m  some  works  it  was  found  possible  to  introduce  a  com,.lote 
system  of  premiums  without  any  restrictions,  so  that  a  woZu.n 
was  able  to  earn  much  more  than  his  standard  wages.   Two  months 
after  the  introduction  of  this  system  it  was  found  that  the  outp u 
of  the  work  had  not  increased  at  all,  while  at  the  same  time,  accor  - 
ing  to  the  accountants  figures,  the  productivity  of  labor  showed  a 
considerable  increase,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  premiums  each 
workman  getting  on  an  average  about  75  per  cent  more  th'an  his 
standard  wages.   This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  under  pressure  from 
the  factory  committee  and  valuation  commissions,  as  well  as  from  indi 
vidual  workmen,  the  shop  stewards  marked  a  fictitious  increase  in  the 
output  of  each  workman.   Moreover,  it  is  significant  that  the  outr.ut 
of  t.ie  workmen  employe  t  by  private  contractors  was  considerably 
greater,  and  naturally  the  pay  was  also  incomparably  o-reater  fUn 
to  the  middle  of  1919  there  were  cases  of  building  operations  at  fac- 
tories being  contracted  for.)  . 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  FORMER  MANAGERS. 

The  technical  staff  of  the  head  managing  boards  of  the  various 
trusts  was  composed  mostly  of  the  former  superintendents  of  similar 
undertakings,  managing  directors  of  works,  and  sometimes  even 
former  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  These  persons  on  the  boards 
of  the  trusts  (composed  mostly  of  workmen)  were  treated  with  in- 
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diflfcroncc  as  long  as  they  did  not  show  any  initiative  or  followed 
the  lead  of  the  workmen  menibe)>  of  the  board.  Any  reasonable 
activity  on  their  part,  however,  or  any  attempt  to  elucidate  the  posi- 
tion and  the  actual  causes  of  the  disorganization  of  industry  was 
resented  at  once,  and  their  position  then  became  so  unbearable  that 
they  had  eitlier  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  methods  of  the  rest  of 
the  board  or  to  resign.  It  may  be  confidently  as.serted  that  whatever 
famous  technical  specialists  there  might  have  been  on  the  boards  of 
the  various  trusts,  they  either  showed  no  reasonable  initiative  and 
were  merely  passive  members  or  else  they  were  following  the  current 
trends  and  slogans. 


COMPULSORY  SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY  LABOR. 


As  the  representatives  of  the  government  were  unable  to  create 
the  necessary  conditions  for  an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  labor, 
there  was  an  idea  of  organizing  model  detachments  of  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  definite  tasks  at  the  desired  rate  of  speed. 
Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  labor,  the  au- 
thorities were  obliged  from  the  first  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  com|)ulsion,  as  naturally  it  was  impossible  to  induce  people  to 
work  overtime  and  work  hard  when  they  did  not  care  to  work 
even  at  the  regular  times.  Special  orders  were  issued  by  which  cer- 
tain persons  therein  enumerated  belonging  to  the  government  party 
were  appointed  to  work  on  Saturdays,  and  there  was  a  severe  penalty 
for  any  violation  of  such  orders.  Thus  all  these  attempts  were  re- 
stricted to  the  narrow  circle  of  party  organizations  and  orders  not 
affecting  the  mass  of  the  workmen,  and  naturally  they  did  nothing 
to  restore  the  ruined  industries,  transport  services,  etc. 


PAYMENT  IN  KIND  ATTEMPTED  WITHOUT  SUCCESS. 


One  of  the  next  measures  planned  by  the  govermnent  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  labor  was  the  payment  of  wages  in  kind.  Natur- 
ally, as  a  consequence  of  the  colossal  increase  in  the  cost  of  livino' 
and  the  depreciation  of  money,  no  wages  were  adequate  or  could  be 
of  interest  to  the  workman.  The  logical  outcome  was  to  give  the 
worlanan  the  necessaries  of  life  directly,  instead  of  worthless  paper 
money.  But  in  this  respect  the  matter  was  so  hopeless  (and  is  now 
even  more  so)  that  it  did  not  go  beyond  newspaper  articles,  which 
waxed  eloquent  on  the  eflicacy  of  such  measures. 

When  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  population  even  half  a  pound 
ot  bread  per  day  it  would  be  more  than  rash  to  attempt  the  payment 
of  wages  in  kind.  The  problem  of  supplying  the  workmen  at  mills 
and  works  with  foods  uffs  was  practically  solved  in  another  manner 
although,  It  IS  true,  this  method  had  nothing  in  common  witli  the 
direct  oT^ject  of  the  works)-the  method  of  so-called  self-supply, 
which  consisted  in  organizing  workmen's  food  expeditions  to  the 
gram-producing  (governments.  At  present  this  is  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  and  even  he  most  essential  function  of  every  industrial  uncler- 
taking,  which  shows  how  the  primary  work  of  the  latter  niust  suffer 

s'tuffs  or  LTeToOO^or 'ro'oO^O  '''''\  '^^^^'^^^"^  foVp^i^^hTsinyfood-- 
stuHs  toi  some  5,000  or  10,000  workmen  are  enormous,  and  since  the 
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were  deprived  of  the  right  of  making  such  purchases  ^' 
1  hus  all  attempts  to  restore  industry,  to  deliver  it  f I'om  "  St-.fo 
pauperization, '  and  to  place  it  on  the  path  of  use  ul  prod  "  on  have 
failed,  so  that  industry  is  still  in  the  condition  described-r cZl  ion 
hat  conduces  to  the  growth  of  harmful  traditions  and  a  most 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  workmen. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Proceeding  to  diaracterize  the  present  state  of  industry  in  Russia 
we  must  note,  first  of  all,  that  moral  degeneration  amon-  the  work' 
men  to  which  we  have  already  referred  and  which  reduce's  o  nui-  lit 
all  attempts  to  raise  the  level  of  labor  discipline  and  incrers  the 
productivity  of  labor  The  factory  management,  being  itself  e  -cted 
from  among  the  worlonen,  has  neither  the  powe  •  nor,  in  most  cases 
the  desire  to  take  radical  measures  for  combating  the  inSal  dis- 
organization of  the  factories.  "'leiiwi  ais- 

ONE-MAN  MANAGEMENT  AND  ABOLITION  OP  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

In  the  end  the  idea  of  committee  and  elective  management  became 
so  discredited,  despi  e  every  kind  of  support  given  to  it  by  .rove™ 
mental  organs,  that  beginning  with  the  early  Says  of  1920,  everyone 
began  to  approve  more  and  more  definitely 'the  idea  of  maria-ement 
by  one  man  and  by  appointment,  though  this  is  not  yet  practiced 
openly.    Though  of  undoubted  value  under  normal  coiidit  oris  tWs 
measure  also,  m  the  present  state  of  affairs,  roused  great  antagonism 
Z^i^J  the  workers  m  the  factories,  especially  in  the  factor?  com- 
mittees still  existing  at  the  works,  and  in  the  "  Communistic  nuclei " 
at  the  factories.    Any  active  measures  for  the  intensification  of 
labor  rouse  intense  irritation  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work- 
men when  the  btate  can  not  recompense  them  by  the  full  satisfaction 
of  their  minimum  demands.    The  strikes  that  have  taken  place  lat- 
terly at  many  factories  show  how  the  workmen  receive  such  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  when  they  are  not  accompanied  bv  a 
corresponding  compensation  in  the  form  of  food  supplies.    In  Jiilv 
and  August,  1919,  the  Sormovo  and  the  Koolebakski  works,  the  lar^rest 
in  Kussia,  were  on  strike ;  in  December,  1919,  a  whole  series  of  under- 
takings m  the  food-production  industry  went  out  on  strike,  and  in 
Petrograd  the  Putiloff  and  the  Obuklioff  works  were  on  strike  durin.' 
January,  February,  and  March,  1920, 
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The  destruction  of  the  administrative  and  technical  apparatus  in 
the  factories  led  to  the  wholesale  migration  of  the  technical  staff' 
from  their  respective  works  and  factories  to  various  government 
establishments,  commissariats,  etc.,  where  they  did  clerical  work. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRESENT  WORKING  OF  FACTORIES." 

An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  productivity  of  labor  has  fallen 
and  of  what  has  befallen  the  larger  and  once  model  works  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures,  which,  though  few,  are  so  typical 
as  to  warrant  definite  conclusions. 

Tlie  following  data  were  obtained  at  one  of  the  large  machinery- 
construction  works  near  Moscow,  with  reference  to  the  decrease  in 
productivity,  the  increase  in  wages,  and  the  growth  in  the  cost  of 
the  products,  from  January,  1917,  to  August,  1919,  the  figures  for 
January,  1917,  being  taken  as  100  per  cent.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  these  works  were  e.xemjjlary  in  their  organization  and  have 
suffered  least  from  the  process  of  destruction. 


Dates. 


Janiiarv,  1917. 
April,  1917.... 
Aupist,  1917.. 
January,  1918. 
April,  i918.... 
Auciist,  191S.. 
Janu.irv,  1919. 
April,  1919.... 
Auciist,  1919.. 


Steel  tonnJry. 


Wages 
per  Dood 
ofmetal.o 


Per  cent. 
100 
380 
480 
S70 
1,020 
1,520 
2,100 
2, 8.")0 
3,200 


Average 

waso 
per  head. 


Per  ctrtl. 
100 
2S0 
3.10 
420 
490 
520 
600 
7S0 
950 


Iron  foundry. 


Waeo-s 
per  pond 
oi  metal.a 


Pit  cent. 
100 
.500 
480 
660 
790 
1,200 
1,750 
2,  .100 
2,800 


Averape 

wage 
per  head. 


Per  cent. 
100 
320 
340 
460 
510 
580 
650 
720 
800 


Smithy. 


Wages 
per  pood 
of  metal.t 


Per  cent. 
100 
410 
600 
580 
920 
1,3.50 
1.800 
2, 300 
2,500 


Average 

ware 
per  bead 


Per  cent. 
100 
360 
300 
330 
380 
450 
560 
620 
5S0 


Average 
produc- 
tivity of 
labor  in 
all  denart- 
ments. 


Per  cent. 
100 
71 
66 
4S 
42 
37 
39 
35 
36 


•Pood=36.1128  pounds. 

These  figures  show  a  rapid  fall  in  the  productivity  of  labor  and 
growth  in  the  cost  of  products.  The  wages,  which  at 'first  ^a-ew  verv 
rapidly  afterwards  did  so  moi-e  slowly,  being  regulated  by  fixed  wao-'e 
scales,  but  this  had  no  influence  on  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
goods,  which  kept  on  increasing. 

Anotlier  instance  may  be  found  in  the  working  of  one  of  the 
nlnri^       nnn'  northern  region,  which  formerly  employed 

10,000  to  15,000  men ;  at  present  it  employs  about  2,000  men.    In  one 

^Lmnnn  "'m'°''1/'  "^^^^^  .""""^"^^  "^"^S^'  '"^^  increased  to 
50,000,000  rubles,  the  output  of  the  works  for  this  month  bein<r  4 
railway  engines  and  20  railway  cars  delivered  repaired,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rough  military  supplies,  and  sundry  small  o-oods 

Another  striking  picture  is  presented  by  the  operation  of  an- 
otheT  large  machinery-construction  works  near  Mo.scow.  The  equip- 
ment of  this  works  IS  thoroughly  up  to  date,  as  it  was  built  durin<. 
the  war  Being  supplied  with  an  excellent  .set  of  lathes  (oveT  400) 
received  from  the  United  States  in  1916-17  tho  wr>rtc  ,„  ■  I  a  j 
to  deliver  100  l.arge  machines  by  July  ^ 9! I)',  andT5?m  ?e\y  W 
ary,  1920,  besides  executingjargej;em  for  the  War 

"  The  conelu.sions  reached  in  this  and  tho  fr,iin,„i„  T 
consideration  ot  the  decreased  value  of  the  ruMe      ^  section  must  be  modified  by  the 
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Office.  With  retrard  to  the  supply  of  material  anrl  power,  the  works 
was  situated  favorably,  wliile  as  to  the  financial  side  of  the  matter 
the  works,  as  was  saicl  above,  have,  generally  speakinp,  no  reason  to 
trouble  themselves.  From  January,  1919,  onward  the  factory  had 
over  1,000  men  at  work;  a  bonus  system  of  payment  was  introduced, 
which  placed  no  limit  to  a  workman's  wajre,  and  an  encincer  was 
engaged  who  was  a  specialist  in  organization.  With  ail  this,  the 
works  up  to  March,  1920,  had  not  delivered  a  single  new  machine, 
while  the  repairs  were  l)eing  made  on  a  scale  only  one-fifth  as 
large  as  is  possible  with  the  existing  in.stallation.  Yet,  during  1919 
the  expenditure  of  tlie  works  reached  25,000,000  rubles. 

Another  works  near  Moscow,  doing  simihir  work,  was  to  deliver  100 
sets  of  large  machinery  by  January,  1920;  up  to  March,  1920,  not 
only  had  nothing  been  delivered,  but  the  buildings  of  the  factory 
itself  were  only  half  finished.  This  did  not  prevent  this  establish- 
ment also  from  spending  several  million  rubles  on  ])r()du<tion  with- 
out producing  anything. 

What  manufactures  cost  the  State  under  such  factory  coiulitions 
is  vividly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  a  motor- 
car sprocket,  which  in  pre-war  times  came  to  30  to  40  rubles,  cost  (lie 
State  Automobile  Works  in  Petrograd  25,000  rubles  in  January, 
1919. 

COST  OF  RAILWAY  OPERATION. 


No  less  interesting  are  the  statistics  for  the  railways.  The  number 
of  workmen  per  verst  (0.6629  mile)  of  i)ermanent  way  increased 
from  191-t  to  1919,  as  follows : 


Railway.s. 

1914 

1918 

1919 

Workmen 
pfT  verat. 
0.67 
1.98 
6.48 

Workmen 
per  vtrH. 
5.31 
4.23 
15.35 

Workmen 
per  vcrH. 
6.80 
4.75 
18.90 

Moscow-Kazan  Rv  

Moscow- Kursk  Uy  

This  increase  in  the  number  of  worltmen  was  not  justified  by  neces- 
sity, but  only  showed  a  decrease  in  the  productivity  of  hibor.  Its 
financial  results  in  the  working  of  the  railways  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

The  working  expenses  per  man  were  as  follows  from  19i;5  to  1919: 
1913,  310  rubles;  1914,  307  rubles;  1915,  313  rubles;  191(5,  324  rubles; 
1917,  1,107  rubles;  1918,  4,065  rubles;  1919,  6,070  ruble.s. 

The  figures  are  even  more  eloquent  when  receipts  are  compared  with 
expenditures.  The  gross  receipts  per  month  were  as  follows  from 
1913  to  1918:  1913,  3,199,000  rubles;  1914  3,407,000  rubles;  1915, 
4,225,000  rubles;  1916,  5,825,000  rubles;  1917,  7,285,000  rubles;  1918, 
3  269  000  rubles.  The  wages  per  month  were  as  follows:  1913,  805,000 
rubles;  1914,  816,000  rubles;  1915,  925,000  rubles;  1916,  1,240,000 
rubles;  1917,  4,585,000  rubles;  1918,  18,762,000  rubles. 

In  one  month  of  1918  the  wages  exceeded  the  yearly  wages  for  the 
preceding  years,  1917  excepted,  and  were  six  times  as  great  as  the 
receipts.  A  characteristic  feature  is  the  drop  in  the  receipts,  despite 
the  increase  in  the  railway  tariff,  this  being  a  direct  result  of  the 
transport  breakdown. 
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Thus  the  state  of  Eussian  industry  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  all  industrial  undertakings  have  become  pensioners  of  the  State, 
which  supplies  them  with  money  and  food,  but  they  show  no  symp- 
toms of  any  activity  that  might  even  slightly  raise  the  productivity 
of  the  factories.  Attempts  in  this  direction  are  sometimes  made  by 
leading  circles  in  sundry  forms,  from  "  labor  weeks  "  and  "  Saturday 
work"  to  one-man  management  and  the  abolition  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem ;  but  all  such  attempts  do  not  influence  the  working  masses,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  touch  the  inner  life  of  the  works,  they  meet  with  antago- 
nism from  the  workmen. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONDITIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  principal  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  industries  of 
.any  country  are  the  existence  of  a  properly  organized  and  adequate 
.system  of  transport,  a  supply  of  the  necessary  raw  materials  and 
fuel,  a  population  with  sufficiently  developed  purchasing  capacities 
(i.  e.,  a  home  market)  and  productive  forces,  and  a  correct  govern- 
ment economic  policy,  both  home  and  foreign.  With  regard  to  all 
these  fundamental  requirements,  even  in  peace  time  Eussian  industry 
was  not  m  a  very  favorable  position.  The  Eussian  railways  were 
frequently  unable  to  cope  with  the  transport  requirements  of  the 
market.  As  far  back  as  1912  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  pig  iron, 
and  in  1913  there  was  a  serious  fuel  crisis.  In  general,  during  the 
last  few  years  before  the  war  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  Eussian  metallurgical  industry  for  raw  materials  and 
I'uel  could  not  be  met,  although  the  1913  output  of  pig  iron  (282,- 
000,000. poods  or  4,500,000  long  tons)  was  the  greatest  Eussia  had 
ever  had. 

During  the  war,  although  Eussian  industry  did  indeed  undergo 
considerable  changes,  nevertheless  it  continued  to  preserve  its  gen- 
eral equilibrium,  though  this  was  of  a  highly  unstable  Idnd.  Since 
the  revolution  the  decay  of  industry  has  been  .so  rapid  and  has  o-one 
so  deep  that  it  has  gradually  attacked  the  fundamental  industries- 
transport,  fuel,  production  of  raw  materials,  the  home  market,  etc. 

CONDITION  OF  RAILROAD  ROLLING  STOCK  AND  PERMANENT  WAT. 

Eussia's  lack  of  railways  is  well  known.  This  defect  was  felt  even 
in  pre-war  days.  The  railway  congestion  was  twofold;  on  several 
lines  the  traffic  capacity  was  inadequate,  and  the  whole  railway  sys- 
tem suffered  from  the  shortage  and  improper  utilization  of  the  roll- 
ing stock. 

Various  measures  were  taken  during  the  war  to  avert  the  threat- 
ening transport  crisis.  For  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
a  network  of  central  engine-repair  shops,  and  a  system  of  stand- 
ardizing locomotives  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  them 
to  the  utmost.  But  these  measures  were  merely  palliatives,  and  their 
effect  was  only  to  postpone,  and  not  to  avert,  the  crisis 
...  /lif^^  ^^^'-^o^y  21  per  cent  of  new  engines  (of  not  more 

than  10  years  service)  up  to  75  per  cent  of  "  middle-aged  "  engines, 
and  the  remainder,  of  locomotives  of  over  25  years'  ser^ce-veterans 
dangerous  to  use.    The  increased  traffic  during  the  war  delayed 
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repairs,  and  losses  of  rolling  stock  at  the  front  hopelessly  depleted 
the  already  superannuated  stock  of  engines    The  3w  ifnnt 

theTraisL^  ""'''''^  f''''  "^'^  ^"^^'^"^  Gove^men't  I  ^^K.t^'encl 
It,.  crisis,  and  owing  to  war  conditions,  only  a  small  niim 

Sa  a'^aShb/  ;r'"'  """l^^i  ^'^^^-'''^^^^  *°  '"^^  latest  sta  ist  c  l 
order  an  1  w  ",r^""  -  ^'"'^^'^^^^  (both  those  in  working 

oraei  and  those  worth  repairing)  m  Soviet  Russia  on  January  1 
1920,  amounted  to  4,900,  of  which  not  more  than  2,500  we  ■    n  oixli 
and  at  work.    Moreover,  the  number  of  locomot^iyes  ent'..         I,  , 
lepair  shops  was  in  excess  of  those  leaving  them,  so  that  the    imibc r 

PvTtol^"^7V'''h^  T^''        constantly' decreasing 
hnf  H        1    V  i*''*"  1*'^^''  °^  "^^''^  '"^^  in  somewhat  better  condition 
but  he  rush  of  demobilized  soldiers  and  of  "  bagmen  "  who  c  ■  v  e d 
nZ  Til  ir^'^'^'^y.  ruined  this  kind  of  railway    ro  e  ■  ,  and  ^ 
llSay  cfrs?""^^^°"^       '''''  ^^^'^  ' 

The  permanent  way  and  railway  construction  likewise  -rcatlv 
deteriorated  during  the  war  and  the  revolution ;  withi, i  tTe  wa r  ;one 
hey  were  ruined.  All  the  urgent  military  repairs  receritly  undo 
taken  by  the  government  were  done  by  removing  tlie  rails  from  ti  e 
second  track  of  some  lines  that  happened  to  be  o"f  mLor  L  oit,ncc 
at  a  particular  tune.  The  destruction  of  the  rolling  stock  ami  pe  ma 
nent  way  is  paralleled  by  the  disorganization  of  the  rai  w  y  wo"k^ 

stoSdr;^hrar^''  ^^^^^  -^^^    ^^-^^^     --^  - 

OPERATION  OF  RAILROADS  IN  MOSCOW  DISTRICT. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  decay  of  the  railway  system  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  table  showing  the  data  for  the  operation  f 
the  railways  converging  on  Moscow.  The  last  line  gives  the  fi<rures 
tor  the  whole  Government  railway  net. 


Items. 


Number  of  freight  cars  on  inventorr  

Percentage  of  cars  undergoing  repairs  

Number  of  loaded  cars  sent  out  per  month, 

Number  of  locomotives  on  inventory  ] 

Number  of  locomotives  in  use  

Percentage  of  locomotives  undergomg  repairs' '. '. ! 
Average  run  per  day  per  locomotive  (in  versts). ." 
Average  nm  per  day  per  ear  (in  versts). . 
Average  number  of  cars  loaded  per  day  a. 


Octo- 
ber, 
1916. 


78, 887 
4.6 
458,641 
3,069 
2,574 
16 
112.9 

m.t 

35, 905 


uary, 
1917. 


82,375 
6.0 
389, 793 
3, 060 
2,58:i 
17.5 
93.7 
60.2 
31,307 


Julv, 
I91>. 


89,718 
8.6 
371,742 
3,170 
2,295 
28.5 
104.2 
58.1 
27,616 


Decem- 
ber, 
1917. 


98, 881 
7.8 
218,514 
3,333 
2,199 
34.4 
69 
35 
19,000 


Jan- 
uary, 
191§. 


93,761 
9.3 
180,217 
3, 320 
2,100 
38.9 
63 
30 
17,  liO 


.'uly. 
1918. 


90, 380 
10.5 
140,118 
3, 280 
1,982 
42.0 
.50 
27 
15,000 


a  On  all  Government  railways. 


At  first  disorga 


janization  of  transport  was  due  not  to  the  shortao-e 
of  engines  or  cars  (their  number  in  the  sheds  at  times  showed  even 
an  increase)  but  to  the  increase  in  time  taken  for  repairs  and  tfie 
reduction  m  mileage.  Very  significant  are  the  figures  for  the  de- 
clining mileage  and  the  decreased  number  of  cars  loaded  per  day  as 
these  clearly  show  the  declining  productivity  of  labor,  especially  if 
it  be  borne  in  mind  how  the  number  of  workmen  per  mile  "has 
increased. 
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It  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  for  1919  and  1920  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  the  statistical  apparatus  is  damaged,  and,  secondly, 
because  the  materials  are  inaccessible  to  the  general  public,  as  being 
obviously  discreditable.  But  according  to  recent  data,  the  number 
of  locomotives  in  \\x>rking  order  on  all  the  railways  of  Soviet  Eussia 
in  March,  1920,  amounted  to  2,000.  The  rate  of  the  decay  of  trans- 
port is  evident  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  in  July,  1918,  in  the  Moscow 
railway  system  alone,  there  were  1,980  engines  in  order  for  u.se.  The 
number  of  locomotives  undergoing  repairs  is  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  on  the  books. 

TB.\NSPORT  NEEDS. 

The  reestablishment  of  railway  transport  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  Russian  industry  and  is  a  task  of  such  magni- 
tude that  it  will  require  years  to  perform.  But,  besides  the  lines  that 
have  been  destroyed,  new  railways  must  be  built  in  order  to  make 
good  the  shortage  of  transport  facilities  that  was  felt  in  Russia  in 
pre-war  days  and  still  more  dui-ing  the  late  war. 

As  far  back  as  1916  the  Borisov  Commission  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  according  to  which  np  to  60,000  versts  (40,000 
miles)  of  railways  were  to  be  built  in  10  years.  For  the  next  10 
years  the  mere  restoration  of  railways  and  the  absolute  minimum  of 
extensions  will  require  up  to  15,000,000,000  rubles  gold  ($7,700,- 
000,000)  and  up  to  1,600,000,000  poods  (26,000,000  long  tons)  of 
metal.  Such  a  colossal  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  attracting 
private  capital  (of  course  from  abroad),  most  probaWy  in  the  form 
of  concessions,  and  likewise  by  importing  an  enormous  quantity  of 
raw  materials  from  abroad,  because,  as  is  explained  later,  neither 
the  necessary  capital  nor  the  raw  materials  required  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Russia's  ruined  industry  can  be  obtained  in  Russia  in  the 
near  future. 

FIJEX  CONDITIONS  BEFORE  AND  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  the  fuel  supply,  one  is  likewi.se 
obliged  to  confess  that  even  in  pre-war  days  Russia  could  not  boast 
of  an  excess  of  fuel.  The  crisis  in  1913  showed  this  very  clearly. 
Without  quoting  a  series  of  figures  for  a  definite  number"  of  years, 
it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that  in  1913  Russia  consumed  a  total 
of '  3,500,000,000  poods  of  mineral  fuel  of  various  kinds.  Of  this, 
about  500,000,000  poods  was  imported.  In  1914  war  conditions' 
caused  certain  changes  in  the  fuel  supply,  for  in  the  very  first  year 
of  the  war  Russia  lost  nearly  half  of  tlie  output  of  all  t'olish  coal 
fields  and  foreign  imports;  in  1915  all  the  Polish  coal  fields  were 
lost  and  the  output  of  the  Donets  collieries  decreased.  From  that 
moment  the  out]Hit  of  fuel  steadily  declined.  The  revolution  led 
to  the  rum  of  the  Donets  collieries  and  the  Grozny  oil  fields 

It  is  characteristic  that  up  to  1908  two-thirds  of  all  the  fuel  used 
in  Russia  was  wood  fuel  During  the  war  and  the  revolution,  owino' 
to  the  absence  of  any  other  fuel,  the  destruction  of  forests  for  wood 
fuel  assumed  enormous  proportions,  and  no  schemes  for  supplying 
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Russia  witli  fuel  by  cuttinn;  down  its  forests  can  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  Taking;  into  consideration  sucli  factors  as  the  damage 
to  Russia's  coal  fields  and  the  destruction  of  its  forests,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  as  early  as  lOK!  there  was  a  fuel  crisis,  it  is  clear  that 
this  branch  of  national  economy — so  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
industry — will  likewise  require  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  before  it  can  even  be  restored  to  its  pre-war  condition. 

FDEL  NEEDED  WHEN  INDDSTKY  IS  REESTABLISHED. 

Considering  that  it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  that  mineral 
fuel  should  replace  wood  and  that  there  will  be  the  usual  normal 
increase  in  fuel  consumption  by  transport  and  indtistry,  '2,00(),0()0,- 
000  poods  will  not  be  an  overestimate  of  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  mineral  fuel  for  the  period  immediately  siiccecding  the 
reestablishment  of  industry ;  this  works  out  at  a  total  of  5,500,000,000 
poods  per  annum.  Russia  can  not  provide  all  this  fuel  in  the  near 
future  and  the  shortage  (which  at  first  will  be  very  considerable) 
will  have  to  be  imported.  The  Siberian  and  Ural  regions  can  not 
be  reckoned  on  to  supply  otlier  parts  of  Russia,  as  the  local  metal- 
lurgical industry  itself  is  in  such  need  of  coal  that  it  will  absorb  the 
whole  output  of  those  regions. 

The  only  way  to  economize  fuel  is  to  utilize  Russia's  water  power 
to  the  utm'ost,  to  erect  power  houses  burning  the  poorer  and  cheaper 
kinds  of  fuel,  and  to  electrify  industries.  At  best  this  will  enable 
the  imports  of  fuel  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  even  that  will 
not  take  place  during  the  first  few  years.  The  principal  task,  how- 
ever— that  of  organizing  the  home  supply  of  fuel  and  utilizing  all 
the  other  forms  of  energy — will  still  require  private  enterprise  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  foreign  capital. 

RAW-MATEUIAI,  PROSPECTS. 

The  conditions  of  the  supply  of  raw  materials  to  Russian  indus- 
tries are  in  many  ways  similar  to  those  relating  to  fuel.  Hefore  the 
war,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  production  of  raw  mate- 
rials, Russia  was  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis  in  regard  to  the  supply, 
especially,  of  metals,  the  basic  raw  material.  If  before  the  war  this 
crisis  was  not  perceptible  in  other  branches  of  indu.stry,  the  war 
and  then  the  revolution  paralyzed  the  supply  in  all  industries,  be- 
cause during  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  little  production  in 
Russia  and  consumption  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  reserve?  of 
former  years,  which  are  becoming  exhausted.  It  is  only  the  enor- 
mous decrease  in  consumption  and  the  reduction  in  personal  re(iuire- 
ments  to  a  minimum  (in  most  cases,  indeed,  below  the  miiuuium) 
that  has  disguised  the  national  crisis  in  the  question  of  supi)ly.  Be- 
sides the  internal  causes  of  decay,  inherent  in  all  forms  of  industrial 
life  in  Russia  at  the  present  time,  the  production  and  su|)ply  of  raw 
materials  were  also  affected  by  (lie  shortage  of  fuel  for  industries 
and  by  the  disorganization  of  transport.  •  • 
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SUPPLY  OF  METALS. 


After  a  long  period  of  stagnation  (1900-1908)  the  output  of  pig 
iron  in  Russia  increased  rather  rapidly,  and  in  1913  rose  to  60  per 
cent  more  than  in  1900,  having  reached  the  record  figure  of  282,- 
000,000  poods  (4,500,000  tons).  The  increase  was  especiall_y  great^ — 
and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  future  calculations— in  the  south 
of  Russia,  which  accounted  for  70  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 
The  smelting  industi-y  was  less  developed  in  the  Urals,  Poland,  and 
the  central  Oovernments. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  demand  for  metal,  the  war  caused 
a  considerable  decline  in  the  output  of  pig  iron,  the  output  for  1915 
being  as  much  as  20  per  cent  below  that  for  1913.  This  was  due  to 
a  variety  of  causes.  The  Polish  mines  were  lost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  owing  to  the  disorganization  of  transport,  the  Krivoi 
Rog  mines  did  not  work  properly  and  the  delivery  of  raw  material 
to  the  works  of  the  Urals  and  South  Russia  was  delayed.  There 
was  a  further  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  iron  mines  in  1916,  and 
from  the  autumn  of  1917  matters  grew  still  worse.  In  1918  and 
1919,  owing  to  the  military  operations  in  these  districts,  the  produc- 
tion of  ore,  pig  iron,  and  coal  ceased,  as  all  the  mines  and  works  had 
suffered  seriously  and  some  had  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
military  operations. 

Until  Russia's  shortage  of  metal  is  remedied  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  any  e.xtensive  development  of  industry.  Before  the  war.  when 
the  output  of  pig  iron  had  reached  its  maximum  of  282,000,000 
poods  in  1913,  the  consimiption  of  pig  iron  in  Russia  was  as  follows: 
Industrial  requirements,  170,000,000  poods;  railways,  80,000,000 
poods;  household  requirements,  etc.,  30,000,000  poods:  total,  280,- 
000,000  poods. 

Mo  reover.  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  development  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  shortage 
of  metal.  This  shortage  was  covered  by  imports,  which  in  1913 
amounted  to  90  per  cent  of  the  Russian  output  of  the  coarser  manu- 
factures, 66  per  cent  of  the  medium,  and  215  per  cent  of  the  finer 
articles. 

The  question  is.  What  increase  in  the  output  of  metal  in  Russia 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future?  At  present  the  principal  source 
of  supply— the  Donets  mines— has  been  so  ruined  by  the  war  that 
it  can  not  be  restored  in  less  than  three  years,  and'  only  then  can 
there  be  any  talk  of  production  of  metal  reaching  (not  exceeding) 
its  former  figure,  because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  In 
former  days  the  Donets  mines  were  worked  intensively. 

No  rapid  restoration  or  increase  of  production  in  tlie  Ural  metal 
industry,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  output,  can  be  reckoned  on 
for  many  reasons.  Fir.st  of  all,  even  there  the  mining  industry  has 
been  ruined  by  civil  war.  Moreover,  even  before  the  war  the  Urals 
were  so  backward  in  respect  to  technical  appliances  that  it  would  be 
more  to  the  point  to  speak  of  reestablishing  the  industry  there  than 
of  restoring  it.  In  the  Urals  the  ways  of  communication  are  so  poor 
that  a  whole  network  of  trunk  railways  must  be  built  for  the  tran^- 
]Jortation  of  coal,  raw  materials,  and  finished  manufactures,  as  well 
as  a  network  of  auxiliary  lines.  Lastly,  the  question  of  organizing 
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a  rational  system  of  supplying  fuel  to  the  ITral  metal  works  is  still 
unsolved.  The  Urals  have  no  industrial  coal,  aiul  all  the  metal- 
lurgical processes  were  carried  on  in  a  primitive  wav  with  charcoal. 
It  Ts  onlv  recently  that  the  question  was  raised  of  supplying  the 
Ural  works  with  coal  from  the  Kuznetsk  mines,  in  western  ^Mhena. 
Therefore  the  Kuznetsk  coal  fields  will  also  have  to  be  developed— a 
task  of  some  mafjiiitude. 

Thus,  if  calculations  are  to  be  based  on  concrete  data,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  in  some  five  or  six  years  Russia's  output  of  pig  iron 
will  exceed  the  record  figure  of  '282.000,000  poods  attained  m 
Even  that  output  was  then  inadequate,  and  now  Russia  will  require 
still  more  metal,  both  for  the  reconstruction  of  all  that  has  been 
destroyed  and  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  railways. 

ESTIMATE  OF  METAL  REQUIRED. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  few  optimists  among  the 
technical  experts  in  Russia  who  think  that  in  6  to  10  years  Russia 
will  be  able  to  raise  its  output  of  metal  to  380,0()O,ll0()  or  400,- 
000,000  poods  per  annum  the  prospects  are  anything  but  bright. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  restoration  and  extension  of 
railway  transport  alone  will  require  140,000,000  to  160,000,000  poods 
of  metal  per  annum  for  the  next  10  years.  As  compared  with  pre- 
war consumption,  the  estimated  amount  of  metal  required  is  as 
follows : 


Items. 

Pre-war  requirements. 

Post-war  requirements. 

Poods. 

170,000,000 
70,000,000-  80,000,000 
30,000,000 

Poods. 
200, 000,  tlOO-210, 000,000 
HO,  000, 000-160, 000, 000 
30,000,000 

270, 000, 000-280, 000, 000 

370,000,000-400,000,000 

Thus,  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  even  with  the  output  of 
pifr  iron  increased  to  400,000,000  poods  per  annum,  the  whole  of 
Russia's  surplus  output  will  be  swallowed  u|.  by  the  restoration  and 
necessary  extension  of  transport.  It  is  of  no  use  to  reckon  on  the 
extension  of  industiy,  etc.,  and  still  less  use  to  dream  t.f  beingj.le 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  grand  schemes  which  are  constant  y  being 
brou-ht  forward  and  which  produce  the  impression  that  in  the  near 
future  Rus.sia's  technical  progress  will  exceed  that  of  other  more 
cultured  and  industrially  more  developed  countries. 

Even  on  the  former  modest  scale  of  industrial  development,  Rus- 
sia must  for  some  time  to  come  be  dependent  on  foreign  capital  and 
infliZce  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  this  respect,  all  temi.  ing  de- 
ons  are  a  far  grea^ter  danger  to  the  country  than  the  knowledge  of 
even  the  most  bitter  truth. 

MATERIALS  NEEDED  FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES-ANIMAL  RAW  MATERIALS. 

Durino-  the  war  and  the  revolution  the  textile  industries  ex- 
oerienced  no  less  violent  shocks  tlian  the  metal-working  Mvy^ 
The  outlying  situation  of  the  regions  producing  raw  material  for 
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the  cotton  industry  (Turkestan  and  Transcaucasia)  and  the  trans- 
port breakdown,  cutting  them  off  from  the  center,  from  the  markets, 
and  from  financial  aid,  led  to  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  pro- 
duction in  this  sphere.  Even  as  far  back  as  1918  the  question  of 
the  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  textile  factories  in  central  Russia 
had  become  acute,  and  in  1919  nearly  all  undertakings  belonging  to 
this  branch  of  industry  had  come  to  a  standstill,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  raw  material.  To  realize  that  the  restoration  of  trans- 
port alone  can  not  help  in  this  crisis  the  following  facts  must  be 
considered : 

Before  the  war  the  Russian  cotton  industry  received  only  half  of 
its  material  from  home  sources,  the  other  half  being  imported. 
Thus,  in  1912  the  supply  of  Russian  cotton  used  was  12,200,000 
poods,  while  the  imports  of  foreign  cotton  amounted  to  11,600,000 
poods.  Therefore,  in  this  .sphere  of  industry,  for  the  satisfaction  o-f 
the  home  market  alone,  considering  its  disordered  state,  very  large 
.sums  will  be  required,  for  irrigation  works  first  of  all,  ways  of  com- 
munication with  the  border  Provinces,  etc.,  which  again  will  neces- 
sitate the  attraction  of  considerable  capital,  before  any  surpluses  can 
be  thought  of. 

In  the  woolen  industry  it  was  only  in  the  coarser  sorts  of  wool 
that  Russia  satisfied  its  needs  with'  home  produce  and  did  some 
export  trade.  With  regard  to  the  finer  and  more  valuable  woolen 
textiles  not  only  was  there  no  surplus,  but  Russia  had  to  import 
large  quantities  from  abroad.  In  1910  the  imports  reached  the 
amount  of  3,090,000  poods.  The  value  of  the  coarse  wool  exported 
by  Russia  was  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  value  of  the  wool  im- 
ported. Altogether  the  Russian  woolen  industry,  like  the  cotton 
industry,  was  based  only  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent  on  home 
material  Thus,  in  1912,  of  a  total  output  of  5,000,000  poods  of  yarn, 
2,750,000  poods  were  spun  from  imported  wool.  Considering  these 
conditions  and  the  cessation  at  present  of  scientific  sheep  breeding, 
it  is  evident  that  at  first  the  woolen  industry  also  will  call  for  a 
great  influx  of  capital,  and  even  then,  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, only  the  satisfaction  of  the  home  market  may  be  reckoned  on. 

In  the  flax  trade  alone  Russia  occupied  an  especially  favorable 
position,  almost  monopolizing  the  world  market  and  svipplying  up 
to  95  per  cent  of  the  world  imports.  Making  allowance  for  a  great 
decrease  in  the  paying  power  of  the  population,  it  may  be  expected 
that  in  the  future  flax  may  yet  become  an  object  of  export  abroad. 
But  this  export  can  become  regular  and  continuous  only  after  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  agriculture  and  of  the  productive 
forces  of  the  country.  For  at  the  present  moment,  when  for  four 
years  Russia  itself  has  been  existing  by  absorbing  its  old  stores,  not 
by  producing  new  ones,  and  when  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
has  been  destroyed  along  its  whole  front,  there  can  be  no  question 
in  this  sphere  either,  of  the  existence  of  supplies  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  be  important  to  the  State. 

Even  in  the  group  of  raw  materials  of  animal  origin— hides,  tallow, 
etc. — Russia  has  developed  its  industry  by  the  aid  of  large  quantities 
of  imported  raw  material.  From  1902  to  1912  there  were  years  in 
which  Russia  imported  even  more  animal  raw  material  than  it  ex- 
ported. Thus,  in  1908  the  exports  in  this  class  were  24,560,000  rubles 
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an  I  the  imports  25,000,000  rubles :  in  1910  the  export,  were  31  900  000 
lubles  and  the  imports  33,670,000  rubles.  It  is  true  that  there\yer« 
some  years  that  showed  a  considerable  predomimi  i  -e  o  expor  s 
but  these  variahons  only  show  the  instability  even  of  this  b  'h  oh 

11  IS  is  to  be  explained  by  the  old-fashioned  character  of  the  techn 
cal  methods  m  this  sphere  of  industry,  by  the  absence  o  an    ra    h"  1 

oS^^^^lt.^'^^^^  ^'^''^^^''"^^  propirSe:^ 

Thus,  in  the  sphere  also  of  such  seemingly  fundamental  industries 
in  Russia  as  he  testi  e  and  the  animal  industries,  the  country  w  II  not 
only  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  foreign  market!  but  w 
likewise  tor  a  considerable  period  have  to  struggle  to  "  tisf y  its 
W  H ''rr'^f       r'"^''\"^^^  l^^rS^  ^^ms  wm  be  required  o r  relto 
ml,  ov  in.  ntf  for  artificial  irrigation,  and  other 

impio^ements  for  ways  of  communication,  etc.  It  is  true  that  the 
general  rise  of  prices  for  agricultural  raw  material  in  the  w<> rid 
market  would  create  a  favorable  situation  and  would  open  up  w  £ 
prospects  for  Russia,  but  not  until  the  country  holds  actual  s  pluses 
of  raw  materia  alter  satisfying  its  own  needs,  for  it  is  onl^i  ncLr 
this  condition  hat  the  development  of  exports  ^ould  not  hampe,  the 
duS  WT'°^"""'  ^"""^'-^  '^"'^  ''''  growth  of  pn, 


CONTRACTION  or  HOME  MARKET. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  yet  another  factor-the  colossal  contrac- 
tion of  the  home  market.  At  present  this  contraction  postpones  the 
development  of  the  economic  catastrophe  that  is  inevitable  in  the 
luture,  but  on  the  restoration  of  conditions  admitting  of  the  eco- 
nomic regeneration  of  the  country,  this  factor  will  For  a  definite 
period  play  a  great  part  and  will  determine  the  temporary  and  oor- 
haps  somewhat  peculiar  forms  of  Russia's  economic  organization 
Apparently,  in  the  beginning  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  ao-ri- 
cultural  produce  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term;  next  for  cSm 
mon  objects  of  general  economic  consumption,  and  only  ik  the  later 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  market  will  the  usual  picture  of 
the  trade  of  a  normally  functioning  industrial  State  organi.sm  make 
its  appearance.  This  question,  while  essentially  lyino-  outside  of  the 
limits  of  this  article,  will  have  great  significance' in  "clearing  up  the 
part  to  be  played  by  cooperative  organizations  and  small  industries 
in  the  period  of  the  regeneration  of  Russia. 


GOVERNMENT  FUEL  AND  RAW-MATERIAL  POLICY. 


The  desire  of  the  government  to  control  everything  has  resulted 
in  the  problems  of  supplying  industries  with  fuel,  raw  materials 
etc.,  taking  the  following  forms :  ' 

Side  by  side  with  the  so-called  producing  amalgamations  of  indus- 
trial undertakings  into  glavki  and  centers,  central  organs  for  distri- 
bution and  regulation  had  been  organized,  to  distribute  the  requisite 
raw  and  semimanufactured  materials,  etc.  But  this  part  of  tlie  or- 
ganization has  not  been  carried  out  so  completely  and  consistently  as 
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the  producing  branch,  and  was  put  into  practice  in  very  embryonic 
forms.  In  most  cases  the  producing  trusts  likewise  undertook  the 
distribution  of  materials,  as  they  possessed  the  requisite  machinery. 
Such  a  mixed  type  of  industrial  amalgamation  is  exemplified  by 
Centrotextil,  Gla\i{ozhi,  Glavretna,  Glavbum,  etc. 

The  "  Prodrasmeta  "  (i.  e.,  sale  and  distribution  of  metals)  was  to 
have  been  an  all-Russian  institution  for  the  distribution  of  metallic 
raw  materials,  semimanufactured  goods,  and  manufactures  required 
by  industries.  In  reality,  however,  the  Prodrasmeta  was  unable  to 
.satisfy  the  demand  for  metal  on  the  part  of  the  nationalized  under- 
takings even  in  the  central  industrial  district. 

Not  having  sufficient  information  concerning  tlie  reserves  of  raw 
and  manufactured  metal  in  Eussia,  the  Prodrasmeta  limited  its 
operations  to  the  sale  of  the  metal  from  the  stores  and  technical 
offices  which  had  been  nationalized  in  Moscow  and  which  had  not 
been  looted  immediately  after  being  nationalized. 

In  the  districts  outside  Moscow,  the  distribution  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured materials  was  in  the  hands  of  various  institutions,  con- 
stantly at  war  with  one  another,  and  each  striving  to  obtain  exclusive 
right  to  the  materials  available.  The  result  was  chaos.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  commodities  most  widely  used  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Gorprodukt  in  Moscow,  and  the  Komgorkhoz  in  Petrograd,  while 
in  the  Provinces  it  was  managed  by  special  branches  of  the  local 
Soviets.  Naturally  their  spheres  of  operations  were  restricted  to 
their  particular  town  or  district.  There  was  no  real  plan  of  national 
distribution.  Moreover,  each  organization  tried  to  keep  all  its  stores 
of  material  for  its  own  district  and  to  conceal  any  surplus,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  taken  for  some  other  district  where  there  was  a  short- 

These  organizations,  like  all  Soviet  institutions,  have  an  enormous 
number  of  employees;  owing  to  their  slowness  in  worldng,  their 
salaries  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  goods  distributed.  Besides  this, 
the  work  itself  is  organized  so  badly  that  frequently  in  a  district  or 
distribution  goods  are  sold  at  official  prices  which  are  higher  than 
the  market  price,  notwithstanding  that  the  goods  in  question  had  been 
requisitioned  without  payment  by  the  government.  This  is  likewise 
due  to  the  constant  peculations  on  a  large  scale  which  take  place  in 
all  institutions  having  anything  to  do  with  merchandise.  How  ex- 
tensive such  peculations  are  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Soviet  stores 
and  warehouses  are  closed  a  large  part  of  the  time,  with  a  notice  on 
their  doors :  "  Closed  for  stock  taking."  In  general,  after  function- 
ing for  about  a  fortnight,  the  .stores  have  to  be  closed  for  some  time 
to  ascertain  how  much  has  been  stolen  by  the  employees. 

Thus,  the  distributing  organs  are  powerless  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments, not  merely  of  the  population,  but  even  of  official  institutions, 
which  have  the  priority.  Every  institution  that  requires  a  consider- 
able and  regular  supply  of  any  article  is  obliged  to  avail  itself  largely 
of  the  services  of  private  contractors,  not  only  for  special  goods, 
but  even  for  stationery,  paper,  etc.  It  is  characteristic  that  whereas 
in  the  middle  of  1917  a  private  purveyor  could  supply  one  of  the 
nationalized  undertakings  with  steel  at  800  to  900  rubles  per 
pood  (36.1128  pounds),  the  official  standard  price  of  the  Prodrasmeta 
was  1,000  or  1,200  rubles.    The  Prodrasmeta  had  no  ball  bearings 
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whereas  private  purveyors  offered  to  supply  any  number,  and  finally, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  government  controller,  they  received  an 
order  for  2,500,000  rubles'  worth.  This  happens  in  all  branches  of 
the  distribution  of  metal. 

The  condition  of  the  fuel  supply  is  a  still  better  proof  of  the 
inability  of  government  organizations  to  satisfy  the  demand,  not 
merely  of  private  persons,  or  of  the  population  in  general,  but  even 
of  the  various  government  industrial  undertakings. 

The  distribution  and  supply  of  fuel  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
the  Glaytop  and  the  Glavneft.  The  latter  institution  shows  no  signs 
of  activity,  even  formally,  owing  to  the  absence  of  petroleum.  The 
Glavtop  and  Glavless  are  likewise  nominal  institutions  working  on  a 
national  scale,  the  Glavtop  being  supposed  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
fuel.  Besides  these,  every  district  has  similar  institutions  of  its  own, 
which  are  both  subordinate  branches  of  the  all-Russian  Glavtop,  mid, 
at  the  same  time,  have  full  powers  within  their  district.  Thus,  for 
examjile,  there  are  the  Moscowop  and  Petop  (Petrograd  fuel  commit- 
tee), and  a  whole  series  of  Raikomless  and  Raikomneft  (i.  e.,  regional 
fuel  and  petroleum  committees).  Naturally  the  parallel  operations, 
the  mixture  of  function,  the  mutual  misunderstandings,  etc.,  take 
up  most  of  the  time  of  such  organizations  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  them  as  of  the  Prodrasmeta.  The  services  of  private  contractors 
have  proved  to  be  even  more  necessary  in  the  supply  of  fuel  than  in 
that  of  raw  materials. 

The  employment  of  private  contractors  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  series  of  decrees  were  passed  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  and  settlements  with  private  contractors,  in  order  to  remove 
the  difficulties  caused  by  this  method  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
industry,  a  method  which,  from  the  government  point  of  view,  is 
illegal.  At  any  rate  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  if,  for  in- 
stance, the  undertakings  in  the  central  district  could  drag  on  some- 
how or  other  in  1919,  it  was  due  to  the  widespread  utilization  of  the 
services  of  private  purveyors,  both  for  fuel  and  for  raw  materials. 
Although  the  government  press  was  constantly  printing  indignant 
articles  on  the  reappearance  of  profiteers  and  s])eculators,  their 
existence  was  practically  sanctioned  by  a  series  of  decrees.  It  should 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  that  encompass  private  enterprise  at  present, 
wherever  it  has  proved  possible  to  use  the  latter  it  has  managed  to 
deliver  the  goods  promptly  and  at  a  comparatively  moderate  price. 

At  the  present  time  the  wdiolesale  destruction  of  timber  for  fuel 
is  going  on  all  over  the  country.  Railways,  industries,  municipal 
and  private  undertakings,  all  are  using  wood  fuel  at  present,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  inconsiderable  percentage  which  burn  peat 
and  hematite  from  the  Borovitchi  and  central  districts.  Even  in  a 
locality  so  rich  in  peat  as  the  Moscow  district,  all  the  transport  and 
industrial  r.ndertakings  are  using  wood  fuel.  To  .satisfy  such  an 
enormous  demand  a  considerable  area  of  timber  in  the  region  of  the 
railway  lines  has  been  cut  down.  By  special  decrees  passed  for  that 
purpose,  the  neighboring  peasants  are  obliged,  within  a  given  time, 
to  cut  down  a  fixed  amount  of  wood  fuel  and  deliver  it  at  the  nearest 
railway  station. 
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The  much-talked-of  possibility  of  finding  new  sources  of  fuel,  such 
as  bituminous  shale  from  the  l^altic  region,  coal  from  Olonets  and 
Archangel,  etc.,  might  indeed  have  misled  the  mass  of  tne  population, 
but  in  expert  circles  these  wonderful  discoveries  were  taken  at  their 
real  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forests,  the  fuel 
crisis  was  so  great  that  in  the  winter  of  1919-20  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  urban  population  could  get  no  fuel  whatever  (some  parts  of 
Petrograd  excepted),  while  most  of  the  industrial  imdertakings  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  had  to  close  down.  Tlie  government  offices 
were  no  better  off,  the  rooms  being  so  cold  that  the  employees  were 
able  to  work  only  three  hours  a  day  instead  of  six,  and  in  some  cases 
only  every  other  day.  Several  institutions  would  cease  worlc  for 
two  or  three  days;  i.  e.,  until  the  supply  of  fuel  could  be  renewed. 
How  this  atfected  the  working  capacity  of  the  employees  may  be 
imagined. 


RESTTLTS  OF  G0^^3ENMENT  INDTTSTRIAL  POLICT. 


Quite  independent  of,  and  even  contrary  to  the  plans  of  the  gov- 
ernment, under  these  peculiar  conditions  the  industrial  life  of  Russia 
has  advanced  along  other  highlj'  interesting  lines. 

Notwitlistanding  the  enormous  decrease  in  home  consumption  and 
the  reduction  of  all  requirements  to  an  irreducible  minimum,  the 
government  supply  institutions  could  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
population  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  other  commodities  in  daily 
use.  It  became  impossible  to  get  any  household  utensils,  cotton, 
needles,  etc.,  through  the  government  institutions.  It  took  3  to  18 
months  to  obtain  an  "  order "  for  some  article  in  common  use ;  but 
even  with  such  an  order  it  was,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  acquire 
the  article,  either  because  it  was  not  in  stock,  or  because  the  par- 
ticular size,  quality,  etc.,  was  not  to  be  had.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  gradually  given  rise  to  the  home  manufacture  of  various  articles 
in  common  use. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  the  government  issued  a  decree  permitting 
the  organization  of  home  (cottage)  industries  without  the  employ- 
ment of  hired  labor,  as  well  as  the  free  sale  of  the  products  of  such 
industries.  This  decree  was  the  means  that  enabled  nearly  all  the 
forms  of  priyate  initiative  to  prove  themselves.  Not  only  modest 
workshops  with  two  or  three  persons  manufacturing  the'  simplest 
household  articles,  but  large  shops,  under  the  guise  of  "  artels  "  and 
"  home  industries,"  began  to  appear  and  to  sell  articles  that  could 
not  be  obtained  at  the  nationalized  stores.  There  were  even  shops 
for  the  sale  of  ready-made  suits,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  artels  (companies)  of  tailors,  but  were  in  reality  the  stocks 
of  some  of  the  large  clothing  stores  that  had  escaped  requisition. 
Many  articles  stolen  from  the  nationalized  shops  and  then  sold 
dhcitly,  now  began  to  find  their  way  into  such  workshops  It  was 
the  same  with  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  including  controlled  articles 
like  butter,  milk,  groats,  and  flour,  which,  in  the  disguise  of  cooked 
dishes,  began  to  be  sold  at  shops  that  had  until  then  sold  saccharin, 
boot  polish,  shoe  laces,  etc. 

Such  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  decree  led  the  local  author- 
ities to  make  wholesale  domiciliary  searches  and  requisitions  in  such 
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'  home-industry"  shops  of  the  new  kind,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  closed;  but  real  home  industries,  which  had  been  started  even 
before  the  decree  was  issued,  began  to  spread  everywhere,  and  from 
large  towns  gradually  made  their  way  to  the  smaller  ones,  to  the 
country  towns,  and  finally  to  the  villages.  They  were  organically 
necessary  to  the  villages,  since,  being  unable  to  get  goods  for  which 
they  used  to  barter  their  agricultural  produce  in  the  towns,  the  peas- 
ants tried  to  make  everything  for  themselves,  beginning  with  foot- 
wear, clothing,  and  lighting  (pine  knots),  and  ending  with  all  kinds 
of  utensils  and  tools. 

In  this  return  to  primitive  economic  forms  the  village  lilacksmith  is 
gradually  replacing  the  town  commission  agent  and  conti'actor.  .\11 
the  above,  including  the  disorganization  of  transport,  is  isolating  the 
villages  more  and  more  from  the  towns,  is  making  the  peasantry  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient,  so  that  they  neither  get  anything  from  the 
towns  nor  give  them  anything  in  return.  Some  of  the  workers  and 
educated  persons  now  settled  in  the  callages,  owing  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  towns,  have  formed  staffs  of  workers  for  the  cottage  indus- 
tries, which  now  supply  the  rural  consuming  markets.  This  i.sola- 
tion  of  the  villages  from  the  towns  intensifies  the  food  crisis  in  the 
latter,  which  was  caused  at  first  only  by  the  disorgani/.ution  of  railway 
transport.  Besides  this,  the  con,stant  government  requisitions  of  so- 
called  surplus  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  from  the  peasantry 
for  the  purpose  of  general  distribution,  leaving  the  peasant  merely 
an  indispensable  minimum  (in  the  case  of  grain,  4.32  pounds  per  male 
per  annum),  has  resulted  in  the  peasantry's  being  unable  to  bring  any 
of  their  produce  to  town  in  exchange  for  such  articles  as  they  re- 
quire. The  Soviet  paper  money,  especially  at  the  standard  price  for 
commodities,  is  worthless  to  the  peasantry. 

The  contraction  of  the  consuming  market,  the  decline  in  the  pay- 
ing and  working  capacities  of  the  population,  the  economic  isolation 
of  different  regions,  the  segregation  of  the  villages  from  (he  towns, 
have  created  conditions  in  which  many  forms  of  cottage,  cooper- 
ative, and  petty  industry  are  bound  to  arise,  and  are  indeed  arising, 
in  Russia.  The  economic  crisis  has  produced  such  an  organic  change, 
that  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Communist  power  it  will  be  necessary 
for  some  time  to  preserve  petty  and  cottage  industry,  which,  though 
perhaps  not  so  good  under  conditions  of  wide  competition,  is  still 
a  pliable  and  proper  form  of  production  in  Eussia,  under  the  condi- 
tions described.  This  development  is  far  removed  from  the  large- 
scale  centralized  industry  contemplated  by  the  government. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  RUSSIAN  INDUSTRY. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  foregoing  data,  we  may  draw 
the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  future  of  Eussian  industry  when 
it  finally  enters  into  conditions  permitting  of  its  free  restoration 
and  development: 

(1)  In  view  of  the  ruin  of  Eiissian  industry  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country,  it  will  be  necessary  in  its  restoration  to  ob- 
serve a  strict  priority  in  the  solution  of  individual  problems  in  the 
order  of  their  urgency.  The  simultaneous  fulfillment  of  all  the 
■work  involved  in  this  restoration  would  be  impossible,  since  it  would 
require  an  incredible  amount  of  capital  and  of  technical  forces. 
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and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  obtained  in  anything  like 
sufficient  quantities. 

(2)  In  the  first  place  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  restora- 
tion and  develoi^ment  of  the  supply  of  all  forms  of  economically 
''""/o^  ^^'^  fo''  tlie  wide  utilization  of  hydraulic  energy. 

(.3)  Ihe  industries  supplying  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,'^  first  of 
veloped  material  for  the  textile  industry,  etc.,  should  be  de- 

(4)  Russia's  ruined  transport  should  be  restored  and  highly  in- 
tensive railway  con.struction  undertaken. 

(5)  The  proper  technical  organization  of  industry  should  be  un- 
dertaken, which  would  involve  a  coordinated  grouping  of  undertak- 
ings of  similar  character;  the  rational  grouping  of  industries  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  characteristics  of  difi'erent  regions:  the  de- 
velopment of  the  internal  management  of  industries  in  a  form  satis- 
tying  the  requirements  of  modern  scientific  factory  organization 
and,  along  with  this,  the  reconstruction  of  technical'education  on  a 
large  scale. 

(6)  There  must  be  some  solution  of  the  labor  question  which  will 
insure  thorough  and  thoughtful  investigation  and  the  creation  of 
such  forms  of  mutual  relation  between  employers  and  employed  as 
will  make  possible  a  fair  solution  of  disputes. 

( < )  Industry  should  be  regulated  by  the  State 

(8)  The  economic  separatism  of  the  different  regions  of  Russia 
should  be  combated.  Political  self-determination  may  be  consid- 
ered reasonable  but  economic  separalism  is  injurious  for  the  vital 
interests  of  both  parties. 

(0)  Considering  how  thorough  is  the  ruin  of  Russia's  industry 
and  how  colossal  the  contraction  of  its  consuming  market  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  cautious  with  regard  to  the  forms  in  which  industry 

^nL  J^U  '■^^■•^"T'*^"-  ^^"''S^'  ^"^^"^t'-y  ^  large  scale  may 
possess  all  manner  of  advantages  in  organization  and  fSr  successful 
competition  m  the  market,  nevertheless  in  view  of  the  present  short- 
age of  goods  and  contraction  of  the  markets  it  may  be  assumed 
in  Riiia°™^  ''""^^^  industries  will  have  their  place 

(10)  A  necessary  condition  for  the  economic  regeneration  of  Rus- 
sia and  for  he  restoration  of  its  industry  is  an  enormous  influx  of 
foreign  capita^l.  According  to  the  most  modest  estimate,  the  resto- 
ration of  the^fuel  supply,  of  the  means  for  the  snpplv  of  raw  mnte- 

000  Om  l^S-^  L  nnn  n?,n'*  ""^^  '"''^"^^        l^^^  th^n  20,000,- 

mn  nnm        •  '^^'^^^''^^  -  ."'^'^-'^  ($10,-300,000,000  to  $11,800  - 

000,000)  during  a  period  of  8  to  10  yelirs.    It  is  clear  that  there 
never  has  been  this  amount  of  capital  in  Russia,  and  now  less  than  . 
ever.   According  to  the  estimates  of  Russian  economists,  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war  the  capital-building  cap^c  ty  of  ^Rus 
sia  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,000,000,000  rubles  (gold)  per  annum. 

GROUPING  OF  URBAN  POPULATION. 

The  nj^tion  of  the  mutual  relations  of  different  groups  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  notwithstanding  the  great  interest  of  the  problem  it  is 
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necessary  to  limit  these  remarks  to  a  short  analysis  of  the  funda- 
mental groupmgs  m  the  towns,  excluding  so  laVge  and  special  a 
branch  as  the  Red  Army. 

The  most  typical  grouping  of  the  urban  popuhition  in  Soviet 
Kussia  IS  as  tollows:  (1)  Workers,  (2)  Soviet  employees.  (3)  party 
maiiagers  of  institutions  and  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

At  present  in  Russia,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  tlie  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  government  authorities,  only  a  person  engaged 
in  manual  labor  can  be  termed  a  worker.  Moreover,  no  iniportarice 
is  attached  to  whether  the  work  done  is  useful  or  harmful  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.  Under  this  deKnition  every  physical  exer- 
tion, even  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  entitles  the  per- 
former to  all  the  privileges  of  a  worker.  At  the  same  time  the  most 
useful  and  productive  work  may  not  give  any  claim  to  a  privileged 
position  or  even  to  recognition  if  the  physical  exertion  entailed  is  a 
secondary  matter  and  not  the  object  itself. 

The  employees  of  every  Soviet  office  are  bound  together  by  the 
similarity  of  their  cold  and  hungry  existence.  The  heads  of  the 
offices,  particularly  those  of  the  labor  class  and  more  especially  the 
Communists,  occupy  a  different  and  much  more  favorable  po.s'ition. 
They  definitely  look  upon  all  employees  as  upon  representatives  of  a 
hostile  class,  who  are  working  only  by  compulsion.  The  following 
notices  are  typical  for  many  institutions:  "All  employees  are  warned 
that  any  persons  observed  to  be  slacking  or  missing  their  time  will 
be  inimediately  reported  to  the  Extraordinary  Commission  for  in- 
vestigation and  arraignment  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal." 
Others  are  more  laconic:  "Down  with  the  saboteurs;  to 'the  tribunal 
with  them."  In  view  of  such  treatment  of  the  employees  by  the 
labor  directors  it  is  natural  that  the  former's  attitude  toward  the 
latter  is  one  of  emphatic  and  unanimous  hostility. 

A  similar  attitude  exists  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  toward  in- 
dividuals risen  from  their  midst  and  occupying  leading  posts  in  Soviet 
institutions  and  factories,  where  the  same  despotic  treatment  is  a 
matter  of  course.  This  attitude  is  particularly  emphasized  toward 
the  representatives  of  the  Communist  Party.  "Owing  to  the  general 
lack  of  culture  among  the  labor  class,  the  workman,  occupying  a 
responsible  position,  who  is  inwardly  conscious  of  his  incompetence, 
conceals  his  helplessness  by  rudeness  and  arbitrary  judgments,  any 
criticisms  of  his  orders  arousing  his  anger. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  mutual  relations  between  the  various 
elements  of  a  given  institution  present  at  first  sight  a  somewhat 
curious  but  nevertheless  typical  picture.  Where  the  staff  of  the 
organs  of  management  is  composed  partly  of  workmen  and  partly 
of  intellectuals  (engineers,  doctors,  lawyers),  the  attitude  of  the 
"  lower  "  labor  strata  subordinated  to  the  given  board  is  far  more 
hostile  toward  the  labor  members  of  the  board  than  toward  the  in- 
tellectuals, because  the  latter  usually  try  to  remain  as  passive  as  pos- 
sible. Outbreaks  against  the  technical  and  administrative  staff, 
which  were  frequent  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  have  ceased. 
In  oi'der  the  better  to  realize  the  conditions  which  created  such  a 
markedly  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  workman 
toward  the  labor  directors  in  general  and  Communists  in  particular, 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  these  groups  have  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  privileged  classes.  A  whole  series  of  facts  amply  cor- 
roborating this  statement  renders  such  an  attitude  not  only  compre- 
hensible but  inevitable.  For  instance,  as  regards  food  supplies,  the 
workers  of  the  same  in.stitution  are  divided  into  Communists  and 
non-Comnmnist.s,  the  former  receiving  a  separate  and  much  better 
dinner.  At  distributions  of  various  products  the  Communists  either 
take  first  turn  or  receive  larger  quantities.  At  the  premises  of  the 
iNational  Economic  Council  of  the  northern  district  there  exists  a 
special  canteen  for  responsible  Communist  workers,  where  during 
the  worst  periods  of  famine  in  Petrograd  a  plentiful  dinner  of  two 
courses  and  bread  was  always  served. 

ATTITUDE  OF  PEASANTS  TOWARD  GOVERNMENT. 

The  contact  of  the  peasants  and  the  eountrv  folk  at  large  with 
tlie  .Soviet  rule  has  undergone  several  interesting  developments, 
wluch  have  finally  determined  their  attitude  toward  the  Bolshevist 
government. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  proletarian  revolution  the  peasants 
captured  by  the  Communist  slogans  about  the  seizure  of  land  from 
the  owners,  its  nationalization,  and  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem hastened  to  put  tliem  into  practice.  Their  satisfaction  was  short- 
lived. The  right  to  dispose  of  the  land  did  not  include  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  products  of  one's  labor,  while  the  village  Soviet  author- 
ities seized  all  "surplus'  peasant  produce.  The  mentality  of  the 
Kussian  peasant  was  entirely  strange  to  the  proletarian  standard  on 
which  was  founded  the  whole  policy  of  the  Soviet  government. 
Pi  101  to  the  revolution  the  peasants  had  been  unable  to  realize  their 
Idea  of  becoming  small  farmers  and  they  had  expected  that  this 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  seizure  of  the  landowner's  estates. 
The  peasants,  therefore,  were  quick  to  see  that  the  communistic 
agrarian  reforms  were  m  direct  contradiction  to  their  aspirations, 
as  they  established  but  the  peasant's  fictitious  right  to  the  land 
oniis  law'''''^  possibility  of  disposing  of  the  produce 

fbp^lTfif  ''.f '''^  "surplus"  peasant  produce  for. 

the  benefat  of  the  State,  the  government  was  unable  to  supply  the 
peasants  with  the  barest  necessities  of  an  agricultural  household  and 
g,r"«lH  but  Soviet  notes,  ^hich  are  called  not  money 

but  settlement  notes"  and  are  not  guaranteed.  It  is  common 
Iniowledge  hat  peasant  revolts  broke  out  in  April,  1918,  and  were 
suppressed  by  Soviet  punitive  detachments.  This  period  Llso  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  confiscation  of  all  "  surphis '''  g  ain  and^ther 
agricultural  produce,  which  is  still  going  on.  The  peasants  resm+ed 
to  methods  of  opposition;  they  concealed^lieir  g^  n  and  SLr  sto^^^^^ 
underground  or  in  the  woods.  The  hostility  between  the  peasante 
and  the  goverimient  agents  sometimes  led  to  violence  and  the  minTth  e 
expeditions  were  continued.  punitne 
The  peasants  were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  experiments  of  the 
Soviet  government  m  the  establishment  of  the  so-caLd  agricultural 
State  communes.  As  conceived  by  the  government,  these  communes 
were  to  serve  as  object  lessons  of  the  advantages' of  the  abom"on 
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of  private  property  in  land  and  of  the  nationalization  of  aoricnltural 
enterprises,  ana  ogous  to  the  nationalization  of  inch?stri?r  Wl  e, 
McXTn*''"'  T'^  ''''  the  peasants  stUl  mana^  'beit  wi 
dithculty  to  conceal  some  of  their  "surplus"  produce  the  s-ile  nf 

SasttTtrt'^"  "T""''"  in  t^:;n'"B;:^,I 

nos,t1n,f  Tl      f  ^o'"mun,st  farms  found  themselves  in  the 

position  of  hired  aborers  and  were  absolutely  unable  to  dispose  of 
the  r  produce,  which  from  the  outset  was  declared  State  property 
and  was  disposed  of  by  the  government.    The  productivity ^of  aW 

n  eiioVto  tr''"^  °,        '-'^'""■^'■^  ^^^^'te  communes  er 

cnlf n  .1  "    \°T>P^  P^'-^S'-i^ts  working  independentlv.  Agri- 

cultural artel  organizations  were  authonzed  by  the  Soviet  <?ov- 
b  en  1  "  ''-^"^^t'^"''!  t«--d  agricultural' State  comnnrnes, 

A  s,  Ph  ''T?'"'''  ^  wide  deve  opment  of  these  institutions  failed 
All  such  arte  s  '  owing  to  the  absence  of  anv  stimulus  for  intensive 
work  were  stillborn,  and  the  number  of  those  that  expireT  fir 
exceeded  the  number  of  those  newly  created  *^-M-inui  rai 

The  peasants  have  now  become  convinced  that  to  be  master  on  the 

n  ider  T1      f '  ««tablish  legal  rights  over  it,  purchase  i  ; 

sauhe  or  St^"  '"f  ""^'»"st  seek  out  its  present  owner,  be  he 
squue  01  State;  only  by  becoming  the  rightful  owner  of  his  land 
wil  the  peasant  be  master  of  its  produce.  This  crisis  in  the  menta  y 
of  the  peasant  is  definitely  marked.  Along,side  of  it  one  observes 
an  intensely  developed  instinct  of  enterpHse  tending  toward  tl^ 
realization  of  the  capital  and  different  valuables  th7it  have  been 
drifting  from  towns  to  villages  and  have  accumulated  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  the  peasant  households.  The  existhig  social  order 
and  the  principles  of  Communism  prevent  any  realization  of  the 
peasants'  aspirations. 

PROBLEM  OF  SUPPLIES  AS  IT  AFFECTS  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  present  a  more  objective  idea  of  the  present  material 
conditions  ot  the  workers,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  brief  outline  of 
the  material  conditions  of  the  townspeople  in  "-eneral 

The  town  population,  in  respect  to  food  and  other  supplies  is 
divided  into  three  fundamental  categories.  The  first  and  second 
receive  almost  the  same  quantity  of  foodstuffs,  the  difl'erence  beinir 
mainly  in  the  distribution  of  other  commodities,  such  as  textiles  and 
footwear.  This,  however,  is  such  a  rare  occurrence  and  the  quantity 
delivered  is  so  small  that  practically  there  exists  no  difl'erence  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  categories.  The  third  category  in  general 
receives  nothing  whatever. 

The  first  category  includes  all  responsible  officials  and  directors 
of  various  institutions,  as  well  as  junior  employees  whose  monthly 
wages  do  not  exceed  a  certain  fixed  sum.  All  workmen  on  the 
strength  of  their  class  standing  belong  to  the  first  category.  All  the 
rest  of  the  Soviet  employees  belong  to  the  second  category.  Ofivi- 
ously  every  employee  aspires  to  pa.ss  into  the  first  category,  with  the 
result  that  in  October,  1919,  out  of  800,000  inhabitants  of  "Petrograd, 
70  per  cent  belonged  to  the  first  category,  .30  per  cent  to  the  second,' 
and  less  than  1  per  cent  (1,9.50  persons)  to  the  third.  The  third' 
category  includes  persons  not  employed  in  Soviet  institutions  and 
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persons  living  on  fixed  incomes,  exploitinjr  otlier  men's  Inbor,  etc. 
Obviously  few  such  people  are  to  be  found  in  Soviet  Russia. 

In  March,  1920,  the  first  category  received  in  Petrograd  a  daily 
ration  of  three-eighths  of  a  pound  of  black  bread  (not  of  rye  flour 
but  a  mixture  of  oats,  buckwheat,  millet,  etc.),  and  in  Moscow  half 
a  pound.  Nothing  else  is  distributed  in  Petrograd;  salt  and  sugar 
and  coffee  substitutes  were  given  out  once  in  two  or  three  months, 
and  lately  but  once  in  six  months,  in  the  following  quantities  :  Salt  and 
sugar,  lialf  a  pound;  coffee,  one-fourth  of  a  pound.  In  Moscow  the 
salt  and  sugar  were  distributed  more  frequently— sometimes  once  a 
month.  The  first  category  received  half  a  pound  and  the  second 
three-eightlis  of  a  pound.  The  third  category  received  only  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  per  day.  No  other  rations  are  distributed.  "Obvi- 
ously the  popuhition  feeds  itself  by  buyin<T  what  it  can  in  the  market, 
or  else  by  endeavoring  to  enter  some  service  entitling  it  to  a  supple- 
mentary ration,  such  as  the  railways.  Red  Army,  epidemic  hospitals, 
water  transport,  highways,  etc.  At  present  a  mass  exodus  and  re- 
shifting  of  employees  in  search  of  supplementary  rations  is  going  on 
in  all  the  offices,  no  importance  whatever  being  attached  to  the 
salary. 

The  distribution  of  commodities  other  than  food  is  a  rare  occurrence 
and  the  quantities  delivered  are  infinitesimal.  A  reel  of  cotton  can 
be  obtained  once  a  year  or  in  six  months,  the  color  being  a  matter  of 
chance ;  rubber  overshoes  and  footwear  are  still  more  rare.  Of  tex- 
tiles not  more  than  2  or  3  yards  per  person  is  allowecl  and  not  oftener 
than  once  a  year  for  the  first  category.  For  the  second  category  all 
these  commodities  are  still  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  third  cate- 
gory, as  previously  stated,  receives  nothing  at  all. 

Wood  fuel,  paraffin,  and  soap  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  population.  In  some  districts  of  Petrograd  an  order 
for  one  or  two  bundles  of  logs  a  month  might  be  obtained  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  by  standing  in  interminable  queues.  In  Mos- 
cow wood  fuel  is  sold  only  illegally  in  the  open  market,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1920j  the  price  was  25  rubles  per  pound. 

The  position  of  the  workmen  differs  from  the  rest  in  the  following: 
All  workmen  as  such  lielong  to  the  first  category,  besides  which  they 
possess  so-called  labor  cards,  divided  into  two  "groups — A  for  hard 
physical  labor  and  B  for  ordinary  physical  labor.  Immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  this  division  in  the  labor  cards  the  workmen  pro- 
tested and  demanded  the  restitution  of  a  single  category.  The  whole 
system  was  revised,  without  result  up  to  the  present  time,  but  conces- 
sions will  probably  be  made  in  the  end.  The  labor  card  entitles  its 
holder  to  a  supplementary  daily  ration  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
bread  and  to  a  rather  frequent  but  unequal  allowance  of  jam,  mo- 
lasses, or  caramel  (about  once  a  month),  sometimes  a  little  meat  and 
supplementary  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  (The  quantity  of  sweetmeats 
is  generally  about  half  a  pound.)  Moreover,  the  labor  card  o-ives 
the  privilege  of  a  distribution  of  footwear,  textiles,  etc.  whenever 
the  occasion  offers.  As  will  be  seen,  these  supplementary  labor  cards 
did  not  solve  the  food  crisis,  because  the  most  nutritious  foods  (lard 
butter,  miUv,  and  fats)  could  not  be  obtained  on  them. 

The  families  of  mobilized  soldiers  receive  the  so-called  Red  Star 
card,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  labor  card;  tobacco  and 
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cigarettes  are  distributed  free  of  charge.  Infants  receive  children's 
cards  for  free  rations,  but  this  privilege  is  of  no  importance,  as  the 
nxed  prices  are  so  low  compared  with  the  market  prices  that  the 
privilege  of  getting  the  supplies  free  is  scarcely  felt.  The  children's 
ration,  moreover,  is  so  small  that  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  it  by 
purchasing  in  the  open  market  at  prices  so  high  that  thev  much  more 
than  offset  the  value  of  the  free  ration. 

All  these  measures  having  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  Food 
supply,  the  workmen  have  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  organize 
expeditions  to  the  grain-producing  Governments  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  flour  and  other  foodstuffs.  Latterly  these  expeditions  have 
even  been  financed  by  the  Commissariat  for"  Food  Supplv.  the  work- 
men refunding  the  money  after  having  obtained  the  products.  Sev- 
eral so-called  "one-and-a-half  pood"  decrees  were  imblished  in  1919, 
authorizing  the  organization  of  such  expeditions  with. the  right  to 
purchase  not  more  than  li  poods  of  flour  per  head ;  anv  other  pro- 
duce, such  as  game  and  vegetables,  could  be  bought  only  if  unra- 
tioned.  But  of  cour.se  the  workmen  brought  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs 
from  such  expeditions— butter,  lard,  groats,  sugar,  etc.,  and  flour 
varying  in  quantity  from  6  to  20  poods  per  head.  Most  of  these 
foodstuff's  found  their  way  to  the  market,  to  be  sold  to  people  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  such  expeditions. 

Such  illicit  trade  considerably  improved  the  workmen's  monthly 
budget.  Having  purchased  flour  at  50  to  80  rubles  per  pood  in  the 
Governments  of  Samara,  Ufa,  etc.,  they  resold  it  in  Moscow  at  2,500 
to  3,000  rubles  per  pood.  This  business  is  so  lucrative  that  "bagging" 
has  now  become  universal  among  the  workmen;  part  of  the  family 
devotes  its  whole  time  to  regular  excursions  between  town  and  coun- 
try, buying  foodstuffs  and  reselling  them  at  an  immense  profit  in  the 
town  markets. 

Besides  the  privilege  of  organizing  food-search  expeditions,  the 
workmen  frequently  obtained  through  their  factory  committees  per- 
mits for  acquiring  from  the  Petiograd  Municipal  Economic  Com- 
missariat (Komgorkhoz)  and  the  municipal  stores  quantity  prod- 
ucts (Gorproduckt),  footwear,  clothing,  utensils,  etc.  Every  enter- 
prising workman  with  a  certain  amount  of  energy  and  spare  time  is 
able  to  obtain  the  necessary  article.  But  where  a  workman  may  suc- 
ceed after,  say,  a  month's  trying,  the  ordinary  person,  if  lucky,  will 
obtain  the  article  desired  after  six  months;  usually,  however,  he 
obtains  only  a  refusal.  The  masses  of  the  population  are  without 
foodstuffs  or  articles  of  common  use  from  the  government  stores. 
These  stores  are  kept  partly  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  partly  for 
the  commissaries  and  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  rem- 
nants being  simply  looted  by  the  employees  of  the  stores. 

Such  is  the  material  welfare  of  the  town  population  generally  and 
of  the  woi'kmen  in  particular.  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
Petrograd  and  Moscow.  Although  the  Moscow  stores  are  larger 
and  the  food  supply  more  plentiful,  the  population  far  exceeds  that 
of  Petrograd.  The  food  situation  is  no  better  in  any  of  the  towns 
of  central  and  northern  Russia. 

The  position  of  the  workmen  in  provincial  towns  is  wor.se  than  in 
Moscow,  because  they  have  no  possibility  of  using  rlirect  pressure 
on  the  central  authorities  for  obtaining  various  concessions.  Those 
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workmen  who  have  not  severed  their  connection  with  the  villa"-es 
are  better  off  as  far  as  food  is  concerned.  " 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  speaking  of  the  material  welfare  of 
the  population  no  mention  should  be  made  of  wages.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  only  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  Russia.  The  standard  wages  in  Russia 
are  so  infinitely  below  the  enormous  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  the 
consequent  minimum  cost  of  living  that  no  one  in  Russia  ever 
dreams  of  trying  to  live  on  the  salary  received.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  as  an  instance  that,  whereas  the  highest  standard  rate  of  a  skilled 
specialist's  monthly  wages  is  7,200  rubles  in  Petrograd  and  4,800 
rubles  in  Moscow,  butter  costs  3,500  rubles  per  pound  and  black  bread 
350  to  400  rubles  per  pound. 
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